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PREFACE. 



The following collection of Stories com- 
prises three distinct classes, viz : Historical 
Tales, Moral Tales, and Fables. In each truth 
and instruction, mingled with entertainment, 
form the leading objects of the writer. The 
beautiful and costly embellishments of the 
volume will, it is hoped, render the narratives 
doubly interesting and attractive, and will 
serve to fix in a lasting way, the moral of 
each tale in the mind of every reader. 

1* 5 
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THE TRUE ART OF PLEASING. 




ELL, mother, here is my dress 
at last; one hour more and it 
would have been too late;" 
said Isabel Hamilton, as she 
entered the drawing-room, with 
a richly embroidered dress on 
her arm; "the carriage will call for me in an 
hour, and I must hasten my toilet if I would 
not be the last at Mrs. Starling's." Taking 
up a light, she then left the room for the impor- 
tant purpose of preparing for a ball. This was 
the first winter that Isabel had gone into com- 
pany, and she was to meet, on the present oc- 
casion, a large and fashionable circle at the 
house of a newly married couple, who had just 
returned from making the tour of Europe. 
They had been presented at court ; they had 
beheld the beautiful landscapes and far-famed 
paintings and statues of Italy ; they had visited 
the disinterred cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, abounding in most exquisite specimens 
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10 THE TRUE ART OF PLEASING. 

of art, which have lain for ages undisturhed ; 
they had seen the curiosities of Germany, 
the beauties of sunny France, and had gazed 
with veneration on the classic ruins of Greece ; 
they had been introduced to the society of the 
literati of England, and had now returned to 
enjoy a life of elegance and comfort, amidst 
their old and valued friends. 

On the present occasion, Isabel was more 
than usually anxious about her appearance. 
She had already tasted the sweet but poison- 
ous draught of jSattery, and her heart throbbed 
with anticipations of pleasure in its renewal, 
as she commenced her toilet. Many an orna- 
ment was tried on and removed, and many 
times was her hair disarranged before Isabel 
was satisfied. Her maid, wondering at her 
unusual caprice, exerted herself in vain to 
please her mistress, and the time-piece gave 
notice of the appointed hour, while she was in 
the act of clasping her belt. At length her 
toilet was completed, and as Isabel surveyed 
the image in her mirror, a blush of "self-ap- 
proving beauty" stole to her cheek; and in 
truth, a lovely form and face was there re 
fleeted, in most becoming attire. A transpa- 
rent dress, over white satin, fitted close to her 
figure and displayed its perfect symmetry; 
a belt clasped with brilliants encircled her 
waist, and the delicate whiteness of her neck 
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THE TRUE ART OF PLEASING. 11 

rivaled the necklace of pearl which rested 
upon it. Her small and well-formed feet 
were encased in white kid shoes, and a head- 
dress of ostrich feathers added grace and 
dignity to her whole costume. She soon 
arrived at the elegant dwelling of her friends, 
and was received by them with the utmost 
hospitality. 

On entering the ball-room, she found her 
cousin Lucy Stevens, dressed in a simple but 
becoming manner. Not wishing to appear 
intimate with any unfashionable acquaintance, 
she spoke to Lucy with less cordiality than 
might have been expected between relatives, 
but in the confusion of the glittering scene, 
she did not seem to observe it. 

Isabel was soon engaged for several sets, 
and after dancing for a long time, she sat down 
much fatigued. She had watched Lucy atten- 
tively during the evening, and was surprised 
and mortified to observe that she was engaged 
for every set, and that partners were continu- 
ally applying in vain ; such partners too, as 
Isabel considered much more agreeable than 
her own. She at last refused to dance any 
more, and seated herself nearer to Lucy, whose 
expressive countenance was lighted up with a 
smile of the liveliest enjoyment, and whose 
slight, graceful figure seemed as if dancing was 
its mqst natural movement. Her conversation 
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12 THE TRUE ART OF PLEASING. 

was witty, but never malicious, and gave evi- 
dence of a well-cultivated mind, even in the 
trifling observations of a ball-room. 

Isabel had formed great anticipations of 
pleasure from this evening, but as is often the 
case, they were more agreeable than the re- 
ality. The idea that her cousin, less beautiful 
and less richly-dressed than herself, should at- 
tract more attention, perplexed her extremely 
and gave her much uneasiness. She sat com- 
paring herself and Lucy, till she became so 
discontented and unhappy, that she heartily 
wished she had stayed at home. Whenever 
Lucy resumed her seat, she addressed her 
kindly, and endeavoured to draw her into 
conversation, but her efforts were unavail- 
ing, and Isabel remained silent and abstracted. 
At a late hour the company separated, and 
Isabel found herself once more in the pre- 
sence of her mother. Fatigued, disappointed 
and vexed, she could scarcely restrain her 
tears; but making an effort to subdue her 
feelings, she informed her of what she had 
noticed. 

" Was it not singular, mother, that Lucy 
should receive so much attention ? She was 
universally admired, and I did not hear one 
unfavourable remark upon her; yet I never 
thought her so fascinating ; she is not remark- 
ably handsome, and her dress was by no means 
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THE TRUE ART OF PLEASING. 13 

conspicuous. 3he wore plain bouk-muslin,. 
with a pink belt and shoes, and a few rose-buds 
twined through her hair ; but no ear-rings, no 
bracelets, no jewels of any description." 

"I am not astonished, my own Isabel, at 
what you have remarked; but I confess, it 
grieves me to find that envy, that bane to all hap- 
piness, has entered your heart. I regret your 
disappointment, but you may trace it all to 
this debasing passion. Banish it from your 
breast, my child, if you would hope to secure 
the love of your friends and acquaintances. 
Your cousin is amiable, intelligent and hand- 
some, and has very sweet and graceful man- 
ners ; she devotes herself so assiduously to the 
happiness of others, and appears to think so 
little of herself, that she seldom fails to win 
the esteem and friendship of those who know 
her. If, instead of envying, you endeavoured 
to imitate her, you would never have reason to 
think yourself neglected. 

" I fear, also, that vanity has been busy in 
your breast ; you expected too great a share 
of adulation, more than is ^ue to a young and 
private individual, though she may be blessed 
with a fine form and face, and enjoy all the 
luxuries of life. If your expectations had 
been less, I doubt not, your gratification would 
have been greater : but go now to your apart- 
ment; my beloved Isabel; your cheek is pale, 
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THE TRUE ART OF PLEASING. 



and your eye is dim, and your spirits, I see, 
need repose. In the morning when you rise 
refreshed in body and mind, you will feel dif- 
ferently on this subject." 

" Good night, dearest mother." 

" Good night." 
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SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 




HAD lately a very remarkable 
dream, which made so strong 
an impression on me, that [ re- 
member it every word ; and, if 
you are not better employed, 
you may read the relation of it 
as follows : — 
Methought I was in the midst of a very en- 
tertaining set of company, and extremely de- 
lighted in attending to a lively conversation, 
when, on a sudden, I perceived one of* the 
most shocking figures imagination can frame 
advancing towards me. She was dressed in 
black, her skin was contracted into a thousand 
wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in her head, and 
her complexion pale and livid as the counte- 
nance of death. Her looks were filled with 
terror and unrelenting severity, and her hands 
armed with whips and scorpions. As soon as 
she came near, with a horrid frown and a voice 
that chilled my very blood, she bid me follow 
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18 SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 

her. I obeyed ; and she led me through rug- 
ged paths, beset with briars and thorns, into a 
deep solitary valley. Wherever she passed, 
the fading verdure withered beneath her steps : 
her pestilential breath infected the air with 
malignant vapours, obscured the lustre of the 
sun, and involved the fair face of heaven in 
universal gloom. Dismal bowlings resounded 
through the forest, from every baleful tree 
the night raven uttered his dreadful note, 
and the prospect was filled with desolation and 
horror. In the midst of this tremendous scene 
my execrable guide addressed me in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

*' Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, 
and learn that pleasure was not designed the 
portion of human life. Man was born to mourn 
and^ to be wretched ; this is the condition of all 
below the stars ; and whoever endeavours to 
oppose it, acts in contradiction to the will of 
heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchantments 
of youth and social delight, and here conse- 
crate the solitary hours to lamentation and wo. 
Misery is the duty of all sublunary beings, 
and every enjoyment is an oflTence to the Dei- 
ty, who is to be worshipped only by the mor- 
tification of every sense of pleasure and the 
everlasting exercise of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk 
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SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 19 

my spirits, and seemed to annihilate every 
principle of, joy within me. I threw myself 
beneath a blasted yew, where the winds blew 
cold and dismal round my head, and dreadful 
apprehensions chilled my heart. Here I re- 
solved to lie, till the hand of death, which I 
impatiently invoked, should put an end to the 
miseries of a life so deplorably wretched. In 
this sad situation I espied on one hand of me 
a deep muddy river, whose heavy waters 
rolled on in slow sullen murmurs. Here I 
determined to plunge and was just upon the 
brink, when I found myself suddenly drawn 
back. I turned about, and was surprised by 
the sight of the loveliest object I had ever be- 
held. The most engaging charms of youth and 
beauty appeared in all her form; eJBfulgent 
glories sparkled in her eyes, and their awful 
splendours were softened by the gentlest looks 
of compassion and peace. At her approach, the 
frightful spectre, who had before tormented me 
Vanished away, and with her all the horrors she 
had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened into 
cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered their 
verdure, and the whole region looked gay and 
blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
transported at this unexpected change, and 
reviving pleasure began to glad my thoughts, 
when with a look of inexpressible sweetness. 
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20 SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION, 

my beauteous deliverer thus uttered her divine 
instructions. 

'^ My name is Religion. I am the offspring 
of Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevo- 
lence, Hope and Joy, That monster, from 
v^hose power I have freed you, is called 
Superstition; the child of Discontent, and her 
foUov^ers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus diflferent 
as we are, she has often the insolence to assume 
my name and character, and seduces unhappy 
mortals to think us the same; till she at 
length, drives them to the borders of despair, 
that dreadful abyss into which you were just 
going to sink. 

** Look round and survey the various beau- 
ties of the globe, which Heaven has destined 
for the seat of the human race, and consider 
whether a world thus exquisitely framed could 
be meant for the abode of misery and pain. 
For what end has the lavish hand of 
Providence diffused such innumerable objects 
of delight, but that all might rejoice in the 
privilege of existence, and be filled with 
gratitude to the beneficent author of it ? Thus 
to enjoy the blessings he has sent, is virtue 
and obedience ; and to reject them, merely as 
means of pleasure, is pitiable ignorance or 
absurd perverseness. Infinite goodness is the 
^ource of created existence; the proper 
tendency of every rational being, from the 
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SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 21 

highest order of raptured seraphs to the 
meanest rank of man, is to rise incessantly 
from lower degrees of happiness to higher. 
They have each faculties assigned them for 
various orders of delights." 

"What!" cried I, "is this the language of 
Religion ? Does she lead her votaries through 
flowery paths, and bid them pass an unlabour- 
ious life? Where are the painful toils of 
virtue, the mortifications of penitents, the self 
denying exercises of saints and heroes?" 

" The true enjoyments of a reasonable 
being," answered she mildly, " do not consist 
in unbounded indulgence or luxurious ease, 
in the tumults of passions, the languor of 
indolence, or the flutter of light amusements. 
Yielding to immoral pleasures corrupts the 
mind, living to animal or trifling ones debases 
it; both in their degree disqualify it for its 
genuine good, and consign it over to wretched- 
ness. Whoever would be really happy, must 
make the diligent and regular exercise of his 
superior powers his chief attention, adoring 
the perfections of his Maker, expressing good 
will to his fellow creatures ; cultivating inward 
rectitude. To his lower faculties he must 
allow such gratifications as will, by refreshing 
him, invigorate his nobler pursuits. In regions 
inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity 
ever blooms; joy flows there with a perpetual 
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22 SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 

and abundant stream, nor needs there any 
mound to check its course. Beings conscious 
of a frame of mind originally diseased, as all 
the human race has cause to be, must use the 
regimen of a stricter self-government. Who- 
soever has been guilty of voluntary excesses, 
must patiently submit both to the painful 
workings of jnature and needful severities of 
medicines in order to his cure. Still he is 
entitled to a moderate share of whatever al- 
leviating accommodations this fair mansion of 
his merciful parent affords, consistent with his 
recovery. And in proportion as this recovery 
advances, the liveliest joy will spring from his 
secret sense of an amended and improving 
heart. So far from the horrors of despair is 
the condition even of the guilty. Shudder, 
poor mortal, at the thought of the gulf into 
which thou wast but now going to plunge. 

" While the most faulty have every encou- 
ragement to amend, the more innocent soul will 
be supported with still sweeter consolations 
under all its experience of human infirmities ; 
supported by the gladdening assurances that 
every sincere endeavour to outgrow them 
shall be assisted, accepted and rewarded. 
To such a one the lowliest self-abasement is 
but a deep-laid foundation for the most ele* 
vated hopes; since they who faithfully exa-r 
mine and acknowledge what they are, shall be 
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enabled, under my conduct, to become what 
they desire. The Christian and the hero are 
inseparable : and to the aspirings of unassum- 
ing trust and filial confidence are set no 
bounds. To him who is animated with the 
view of obtaining approbation of the Sovereign 
of the universe, no difficulty is insurmountable. 
Secure in this pursuit of every needful aid, 
his conflict with the severest pains and trials 
is little more than the vigorous exercise of a 
mind in health. His patient dependence on that 
Providence which looks through all eternity, 
his silent resignation, his ready accommodation 
of his thoughts and behaviour to its inscrut- 
able ways, is at once the most excellent sort 
of self-denial, and a source of the most exalted 
transports. Society is the true sphere of 
human virtue. In social active life, diflicul- 
ties will perpetually be met with; restraints 
of many kinds will be necessary ; and study- 
ing to behave right in respect of these, is 
a discipline of the huinan heart, useful to 
others and improving to itself. SuJBfering 
is no duty, but where it is necessary to avoid 
guilt or to do good ; nor pleasure a crime, but 
where it strengthens the influence of bad in- 
clinations, or lessens the generous activity of 
virtue. The happiness allotted to man, in his 
present state, is indeed faint and low, compared 
with his immortal prospects and noble capaci- 
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24 SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 

ties; but yet, whatever portion of it the 
distributing hand of Heaven offers to each 
individual, is a needful support and refreshment 
for the present moment, so far as it may not 
hinder the attaining of its final destination. 

"Return then with me from continual 
misery to moderate enjoyment and grateful 
alacrity. Return from the contracted views of 
solitude to the proper duties of a relative and 
dependent being. Religion is not confined to 
cells and closets, nor restrained to sullen 
retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of Superstition, by which she endeavours to 
break those chains of benevolence and social 
affection that link the welfare of every par- 
ticular with that of the whole. Remember 
that the greatest honour you can pay to the 
Author of your being, is by such cheerful 
behaviour as discovers a mind satisfied with 
his dispensations. " 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going 
to express my acknowledgments for her dis- 
course, when a ring of bells from the neigh- 
bouring village, and a new risQn sun, darting 
his beams through my windows, awakened me. 
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THE EPICURE AND THE 
PHYSICIAN, 




years ago, or 



WO hundred 
more, 

An heir possessed a miser's 
store ; 

Rejoic'd to find his father dead. 

Till then on thrifty viands fed ; 
Unnumher'd dishes crowned his hoard. 
With each unwholesome trifle stored. 
He ate — and long'd to eat again, 
But sigh'd for appetite in vain : 
His food, though dress'd a thousand ways. 
Had lost its late accustom'd praise ; 
He relish'd nothing — sickly grew — 
Yet long'd to taste of something new. 
It chanced in this disastrous case, 
One morn hetimes he join'd the chase : 
Swift o'er the plain the hunters fly, 
Each echoing out a joyous cry : 
A forest next before them lay ; 
He, left behind, mistook his way, 
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28 THE EPICURE AND THE PHYSICIAN. 

And long alone bewildered rode, 

He found a Peasant's poor abode ; 

But fasting kept, from six to four, 

Felt hunger, long unfelt before ; 

The friendly swain this want supplied. 

And Joan some eggs and bacon fried. 

Not dainty now, the Squire in haste 

Fell to, and prais'd their savoury taste ; 

Nay, said his meal had such a gout 

He ne'er in tarts and olios knew. 

Rejoic'd to think he'd found a dish. 

That crown'd his long unanswer'd wish, 

With gold his thankful host he paid. 

Who guides him back from whence he stray'd ; 

But ere they part (so well he dined) 

His rustic host the Squire enjoin'd 

To send him home next day a stock 

Of those same eggs and charming hock. 

He hoped this dish of savoury meat 

Would prove that still 'twas bliss to eat; 

But ah ! he found, like all the rest. 

These eggs were tasteless things at best; 

The bacon not a dog could touch, 

So rank — ^he never tasted such ! 

He sent express to fetch the clown, 

And thus address,d him with a frown : 

"These eggs, this bacon, that you sent. 

For Christian food were never meant; 

As soon I'll think the moon's a cheese. 

As those you dress'd the same with these. 
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THE EFICITRJI AND THE PHYSICIAN. 29 

Little I thought"—^" Sir/' says the Peasant, 
** I'm glad your worship is so pleasant; 
You joke, I'm sure; for I can swear, 
The same the fowls that laid them are ; 
And know as well that all the bacon 
From one the self-same flitch was taken : 
The air, indeed, about our green 
Is known to make the stomach keen." 
**Is that the case?" the Squire replied; 
" That air shall be directly tried." 
He gave command — a house h^ hired, 
And down he goes with hope inspired. 
And takes his cooks — a favourite train ; 
But still they ply their art in vain. 
Perhaps 'twas riding did the feat : 
He rides — but still he cannot eat. 
At last a friend, to physic bred, 
Perceived his case ; and thus he said : 
*' Be ruled by me, you soon shall eat, 
With hearty gust, the plainest meat : 
A pint of milk, each rising morn. 
Procure from cow of sable horn ; 
Shake in three drops of morning dew 
From twig of ever-verdant yew ; 
It must by your own hand be done. 
Your face turn'd westward from the sun ; 
With this, ere half an hour is past. 
Well crumb'd with biscuit, break your fast ; 
Which done, from food (or all is vain) 
For twice three hours and one abstain ; 
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so THE EPICURE AND THE PHYSICIAN. 

Then dine on one substantial dish, 
If plainly dress'd of flesh or fish.'^ 
Grave look'd the Doctor as he spake ; 
The Squire concludes th' advice to take, 
And, cheated into temperance, found 
The bliss his former luxury drown'd. 
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THE DELICATE HERON. 




NE day the long-billed, long- 
necked, long-legged Heron was 
walking on the banks of a river, 
whose water was transparent as 
crystal; the carp, the pike, the 
trout, were wantoning up and 
down the stream. These the Heron might 
have caught with the greatest ease; but he 
thought it better to stay till his appetite was 
more keen. A little time after, his appetite 
came to him, and he saw tench rising from 
the sandy bottom : yet these were not delicate 
enough for his taste ; so he was resolved to 
wait for better fare, and, like the mouse in Ho- 
race, was fantastically nice. Our bird stayed 
for more delicate food till not so much as one 
fish appeared. His hunger was then extreme, 
and he thought himself happy even to meet 
with a poor Snail. 
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THE DELICATE HERON 
APPLICATION. 



The delay shown by the bird in the Fable, 
is often exemplified among mankind : many 
have suffered in neglecting the advantages for- 
tune offers them, until it is too late to retrieve 
the opportunity they have lost. 
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CORIOLANUS. 




AIUS Marcius was a Roman 
of patrician birth, and early dis- 
tinguished hiioaself by his bravery 
and virtues. The surname of 
Coriolanus. was bestowed on 
him for having taken the city 
Corioli. 

His father dying, while he was very youngs 
he grew up under the sole care of his mother, 
and his filial piety is one of the most pro- 
minent and excellent features of his character. 
He \Vas endowed by nature with a noble spirit 
of ambition, but in his youth, he had not wis- 
dom enough to restrain his temper, which often 
led him to commit rash actions. 

Although very young when he served his 
first campaign, he never returned from the 
numerous combats in which he was engaged, 
without having received crowns or some other 
military rewara. In the whole course of hia 
life, he never commenced any undertakings 
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38 CORIOLANDS. 

without the advice and approbation of his 
mother. Her slightest word was his law, 
and he never was satisfied with cherishing and 
honouring her — her greatest delight was in 
hearing him praised, and seeing him crowned 
with honours. Their lives present a rare 
and beautiful example of filial and maternal 
virtues. At his mother's request, he took a 
wife and they all resided under the one roof. 

Posthumius, the consul, spoke highly in 
praise of Coriolanus among the soldiers, after 
a signal victory had been gained principally 
l)y his assistance, and wished to load him with 
rewards and trophies. He offered him a hun- 
dred acres of land, ten captives, as many 
richly caparisoned horses, a hundred cattle, 
and as much gold as he could carry. But 
•CtDriolanus would accept none of these trea^ 
sures, but one captive, whom he immediately 
liberated, and a horse. 

At the time that he was made 'consul, there 
was a great famine in Italy, and supplies of 
corn having been received from Sicily, he 
wished to sell it to the people at a high price, 
that he might induce them, by the hardships 
of experience, to cultivate their lands instead 
of exciting seditions. On this account, he was 
brought to trial and condemned. Incensed at 
this return for the benefits he had conferred 
qn his country, he took refuge with the Vols- 
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cians, and persuaded them to invade the Roman 
provinces. At the head of the Volscian army, 
of which he was appointed commander, he 
marched towards his native city, pitched his 
tent within four miles of it, and laid waste the 
surrounding territory. 

At the news of his approach, terror filled 
the hearts of the Romans, for they had but 
too well experienced his talents and bravery 
as a commander, when his arm was devoted to 
his country's service. Men and women as- 
sembled in the streets, bewailing their immi- 
nent danger, and even the senate themselves 
were stupified amidst this universal confusion. 

Messengers, with treaties of peace, were 
despatched from Rome, but they returned with 
an unwelcome answer; again they departed, 
and again they returned with no better success. 
Even the priests, in their robes of state, knelt 
before him as suppliants, but they vainly en- 
deavoured to avert his anger from his native 
city. 

At length Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
and Volumnia his wife, taking with them his 
children, sought the hostile camp. 

When Coriolanus beheld his mother, he ex- 
claimed, " Oh ! my country, thou hast subdued 
my enmity, since thou hast employed the 
prayers of my beloved mother, for whose sake, 
T forgive thy injuries towards me." Having 
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then embraced his mother, his wife and chil 
dren, he removed his camp and withdrew his 
army from the Roman territories. It is said, 
that he was afterwards slain by treachery, 



among the Volscians. 
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NCE on a time, a Paper Kite 
Was mounted to a wondrous 

height; 
Where, giddy with its elevation. 
It thus express'd self-admira- 
tion ; 

" See how yon crowds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the steeple ; 
How would they wonder, if they knew 
All that a Kite, like me, could do ? 
Were I but free I'd take a flight. 
And pierce the clouds beyond tl^eir sight ; 
But, ah ! like a poor prisoner bound, 
My string confines me near the ground ; 
I'd brave the eagle's towering wing. 
Might I but fly without a string." 
It tugg,d and puU'd, while thus it spoke, 
To break the string ; — at last it broke ! 
Deprived at once of all its stay, 
In vain it tried to soar away. 
Unable its own weight to bear, 
It flutter'd downward through the air ; 
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Unable its own course to guide, 

The winds soon plunged it in the tide. 

Oh ! foolish Kite, thou had'st no wing, 

Howcould'st thou fly without a string? 

My heart replied, " O Lord, I see 

How much the Kite resembles me ! 

Forgetful that by thee I stand. 

Impatient of thy ruling hand ; 

How oft I've wished to break the lines 

Thy wisdom for my lot assigns! 

How oft indulged a vain desire 

For something more, or something higher 

And but for grace and love divine, 

A fall thus dreadful had been mine." 
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HAT a happy little girl Jane is, 
now you have praised her! 
She is as proud of saying a 
good lesson, though she can 
only spell d-o-g dog, c-a-t cat, 
as I should be if I had done a 
long sum in the Rule of Three," said Harry 
Gibson. 

" Surely she has as much right to be proud 
and pleased too," replied his mother ; " for she 
has gone through as much labour and con- 
quered as much diflSculty." 

" She is a little merry, good-tempered thing, 
at all times," continued Harry; " indeed I think 
we are altogether quite as happy as any of our 
neighbours whether rich or poor : every body 
says we are a contented family, and so we 
are ; — don't you think so, mother ?" 

"I can only answer for myself, Harry, 
though I believe your father's feelings a good 
deal resemble mine ; therefore the same answer 

(47) 
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jnay do for both : we are by no means 
contented/' 

All the time Harry had been speaking, be 
was laid down at full length on the floor, rolling 
from side to side, and looking sometimes upon 
his father, who, overpowered by fatigue, was 
half asleep in his chair, and sometimes at his 
mother, who was sewing as fast as she could, 
whilst his little sister stood beside her repeat- 
ing her lesson. He now started on his feet, 
and with a look of considerable alarm, affection- 
ately approached his mother, saying earnestly. 
Dear mother, do you really mean that you ar6 
not contented ?'■ 

"I do mean so, indeed, Harry." 

" Has something bad happened to father ? 
does he fear that the crops will fail ? are any of 
the sheep lost? is the brown cow ill again? or 
has somebody stolen the pig?" 

** The poor creature was safe ten minutes 
since, notwithstanding the state of the sty, 
which is sadly broken down, as you know ; 
all our stock of that kind is well and thriv- 
ing." 

" Then dear, dear mother, why are you not 
contented?" 

"I will tell you, Harry; it is because we 
have an idle son, which is always considered 
a great misfortune, especially to industrious 
people, who do their best to get forward in 
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the world and to improve the situation of their 
children." 

Harry's face was instantly covered with 
hlushes, and he began hastily to shake off 
the dust and straw that stuck to his clothes : 
he cast his eyes anxiously towards his father, 
as if in the hope that he would find an excuse, 
knowing him to be a most indulgent parent ; 
but on this occasion he only shook his head, 
as much as to say, " It is tqo true.'' 

The tears sprang to the boy's eyes ; for he 
was aware that his father was tired with 
labour, and saw that his mother was intent on 
finishing a shirt which she was making for 
hire, so that she could not allow herself time to 
set the house to rights in the. manner she was 
accustomed to do. Harry loved his parents 
very dearly; he was good-humoured and 
obedient ; but he was careless and thoughtless 
in the greatest degree; and though very .lively 
when at play, he was indolent at home, and 
averse to the exertion called for in every situ* 
ation of life, but especially from the poor. 

"I don't see what I can do," said he to 
himself, " that can at all signify, after I come 
from school. To be sure the garden wants 
weeding, and the pigsty wants building . up, 
and a new door making, and I see the jack- 
daw's cage is tumbling down for the want of a 
few willow twigs. I did Sjay I would see after 
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these things/ sure enough; but somehow the 
days come and go before I can begin to do any 
thing. Sometimes I am tired with playing, 
sometimes I forget them, and " 

Harry's soliloquy was cut short by a call to 
supper, which passed in silence and sadness ; 
and when he went to bed he found it impos- 
sible to fall asleep, for the many thoughts 
which came into his head respecting his pa- 
rents and himself. He recollected the un- 
ceasing industry and constant care of his 
father, the activity and ability of his mother, 
and began to see that he had by no means 
deserved the goodness with which they had 
treated him, or profited by the example which 
they had set him. The new clothes they had 
lately bought for him, the fairings they had 
given him, the kindness shown to him by- 
sending him to school instead of compelling 
him to labour at home, affected him deeply ; 
and he cried bitterly from shame and sorrow. 

In consequence of the first bad night he 
had ever known, Harry did not wake till a 
much later hour than usual ; and, on descend- 
ing the narrow stairs of his father's cottage, 
he found two of his schoolfellows waiting for 
him. After observing that he was an idle 
fellow, they told him there was holyday at 
school, and they were come to ask him to take 
a ramble with them. 
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Before answering them, Harry, turning to a 
good old woman, who lived with them both as 
friend and servant, said, " Pray, Alice, where 
is my mother?" 

*' Poor soul ! she be gone all the way to the 
market-town with the shirts she have made, 
and she have taken the yarn, too, as I spun, 
to the weaver. A heavy load she carries, I 
promise ye." 

" My father is out in the fields ?" 

"He's been digging a ditch to drain the 
butter-cup meadow these four hours. Little 
Jane be gone to take him bread and cheese." 

"I thank you for calling," said Harry to 
the boys, "but I cannot go with you." 

" We will wait whilst you eat your break- 
fast," answered they 

" That will be a long time, for though it 
stands there, I will not touch it till I have 
weeded that carrot-bed quite clean." 

" With an air of resolution, Harry walked 
out of the cottage, and began to weed at a 
great rate, and with the look of one who knew 
that his employment was useful. In a little time 
each of the boys, finding looking on to be a 
very dull pastime, began to weed two flower- 
beds that ran in parallel lines ; and by the time 
that Harry was ready to eat his breakfast, 
they were each boasting what a great heap of 
weeds they had collected. 
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" I am much obliged to you/' said he ; "I 
will now carry the weeds away, and sweep 
the walks clean, and water the flowers, and — " 

*' Oh ! but that will never do ; we wanted 
you to enjoy the holy day." 

" Why, so I do. I enjoy getting all this 
work done exceedingly well : I don't think I 
ever had such a good holyday before." 

The boys thought Harry's head was turned; 
they said that " he was never so comical be- 
fore," and left him by no means in good hu- 
mour ; but Harry forgot all their remarks in 
his pleasure at what was done, when his father 
came home, and was so gratified with the ap- 
pearance of his little garden, that he could 
scarcely eat his dinner for looking at it through 
the window. At length he said, *^ I did intend 
mending the pigsty this afternoon, for it has 
long wanted it ; but I think I will give myself 
a bit of a holyday, and go and meet my wife, 
that I may tell her what a nice place Harry 
has made of the garden." 

" And I hopes, Maister Gibson, that you'll 
go by all manner o'means; and when ye've 
met her, take her for a long rest an' a hearty 
welcome to Farmer Todd's," said old Alice. 

Harry was glad when his father set out, as 
he was determined now to fall to work to re- 
pair the pigsty ; and as little Jane was de- 
lighted to help him, and old Alice to instruct 
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him, this work also went merrily on, though 
it was much more lahourious than weeding, 
and much more disagreeable, for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Whilst he was thus employed, the two school 
fellows again came to Harry, saying, " Well, 
are you now ready to go to play r^ 

"Play ! no, good truth, I cannot play if I 
would, I am so tired." 

"You cannot be more tired than I am,'* 
said one. 

" Nor so much as I," said the other. 

" You have had a great deal of pleasure, 
then, I suppose ?" 

"I dopt think," answered the elder, 
** that we have had any at all since we were 
weeding with you and expecting you to go 
with us, for then the time passed quickly. I 
should not much mind helping you now, for a 
bit of a change." 

" No "no, said Harry : " such work as this 
won't do for good clothes like yours ; besides, 
I have a fancy to finish it myself Next week 
I'll join you at cricket sometimes ; but I am 
determined not to give all my time to play as 
I used to do, seeing I am beginning to be good 
for something, and ought to help my father and 
mother." 

The boys bade him good bye, and moved 
off as if exceedingly fatigued, and in a short 
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time he was obliged to desist, from extremb 
weariness ; which affected him so much, that, 
notwithstanding old Alice's admiration of his 
handy-work, and her assurance that " the pig 
would sleep as nicely as a king in a. castle," 
,he fell fast asleep the moment after he had sat 
down in his father's arm-chair. 

Harry was awakened by the warm kiss of 
his mother and the proud congratulations of his 
father ; but the former could not forbear ex- 
pressing her fears that he had overdone himself, 
saying, " You should have taken labour more 
easy to begin with, because you were totally 
unused to it." 

"More's the pity, and more's the shame, 
mother ; but I hope you will never have to say 
that again ; for I am so happy now, that I think 
I shall go on to earn more happiness, if I get 
nothing else by it ; and as to my being tired, 
don't think of that, for I have been as bad many 
a time with doing nothing. If to-morrow had 
not been Sunday, I would have mended the 
jackdaw's cage before breakfast." 

" I can now believe that assurance, Harry ; 
for I see you are sensible of the value of your 
exertions, and in proving by deeds that you 
love your parents. Come and take your sup- 
per with us, my dear : we are, like yourself 
weary and hungry ; but sincerely can we thank 
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God for the comforts which our toil has pro- 
cured, and for the change in our son, which, 
if he persevere in his present sentiments, must 
make us indeed a Contented Family. 
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^HE isthmus of Darien is not 
above sixty miles in breadth; 
but this neck of land which 
binds together the continents of 
.^ 4^ North and South America, is 
Z^S?' strengthened by a chain of lofty, 
mountains stretching through its whole ex- 
tent, which render it a barrier of solidity suffi- 
cient to resist the impulse of two opposite 
oceans. The mountains are covered with 
forests almost inaccessible. The valleys in 
that moist climate, where it rains during two- 
thirds of the year, are marshy, and so frequent- 
ly overflowed, that the inhabitants find it ne- 
cessary, in many places, to build their houses 
upon trees, in order to be elevated at some 
distance from the damp soil, and the odious 
reptiles engendered in the putrid waters. 
Large rivers rush down with an impetuous 
current from the high grounds. In a region 
thinly inhabited by wandering savages, the 
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hand of industry had done nothing to mitigate 
or correct those natural disadvantages. To 
march across this unexplored country vnth no 
other guides hut Indians, whose fidelity could 
, be little trusted, was, on all those accounts, 
the boldest enterprise on which the Spaniards 
had hitherto ventured in the New World. 
But the intrepidity of Balboa, was such, as 
distinguished him among his countrymen, at a 
period when every adventurer was conspicuous 
for daring courage [1513], Nor was bravery 
his only merit; he was prudent in conduct, 
generous, affable, and possessed of those po- 
pular talents which, in the most desperate 
undertakings, inspire confidence and secure 
attachment. Even after the junction of 
the volunteers from Hispaniola, he was able 
to muster only a hundred and ninety men for 
his expedition. But they were hardy vete- 
rans, inured to the climate of America, and 
ready to follow him through every danger. A 
thousand Indians attended them, to carry their 
provisions; and, to complete their warlike ar- 
ray, they took with them several of those fierce 
dogs, which were no less formidable than de- 
structive to their naked enemies. 

Balboa set out upon this important expedi- 
tion on the first of September, about the time 
that the periodical rains began to abate. He 
proceeded by sea, and without any diflSculty, 
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to the territories of a cazique, whose friend- 
ship he had gained; but no sooner did he 
begin to advance into the interior part of the 
country, than he was retarded by every ob* 
stacle, which he had reason to apprehend, 
from the nature of the territory, or the dispo- 
sition of its inhabitants. Some of the caziques, 
at his approach, fled to the mountains with all 
their people, and carried oflf or destroyed what- 
ever could afford subsistence to his troops. 
Others collected their subjects, in order to op- 
pose his progress ; and he quickly perceived 
what an arduous undertaking it was to conduct 
such a body of men through hostile nations, 
across swamps, and rivers, and woods, which 
had never been passed but by straggling Indians. 
But by sharing in every hardship with the mean- 
est soldier, by appearing the foremost to meet 
every danger, by promising confidently to his 
troops the enjoyment of honour and riches supe- 
rior to what had been attained by the most suc- 
cessful of their countrymen, he inspired them 
with such enthusiastic resolution, that they fol- 
lowed him without murmuring. When they 
had penetrated a good way into the mountains, 
a powerful cazique appeared in a narrow pass, 
with a numerous body of his subjects, to ob- 
struct their progress. But men who had sur- 
mounted so many obstacles, despised the oppo- 
sition of such feeble enemies. They attacked 
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them with impetuosity, and having dispersed 
them with much ease and great slaughter, 
continued their march. Though their guides 
had represented the breadth of the isthmus to 
be only a journey of six days, they had already 
spent twenty-five in forcing their way through 
the woods and mountains. Many of them 
were ready to sink under such uninterrupted 
fatigue in that sultry climate, several were 
taken ill of the dysentery and other diseases 
frequent in that country, and all became impa- 
tient to reach the period of their labours and 
suflferings. At length the. Indians assured 
them, that from the top of the next mountain 
they should discover the ocean, which was the 
object of their wishes. When with infinite 
toil, they had climbed up the greater part of 
that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his men 
to halt, and advanced alone to the summit, that 
he might be the first who should enjoy a spec- 
tacle which he had so long desired. As soon 
as he beheld the South Sea stretching in end- 
less prospect below him, he fell on his knees, 
and, lifting up his hands to heaven, returned 
thanks to God, who had conducted him to a 
discovery so beneficial to his country, and so 
honourable to himself. His followers, observ- 
ing his transports of joy, rushed forward to 
join in his wondei:, exultation, and gratitude. 
They held on their course to the shore with 
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great alacrity, when Balboa, advancing up to 
the middle in the waves with his buckler and 
sword, took possession of that ocean in the 
name of the king his master, and vowed to de- 
fend it with these arms, against all his enemies. 
That part of the great Pacific or Southern 
Ocean which Balboa first discovered, still 
retains the name of the Gulph of St. Michael, 
which he gave to it, and is situated to the east 
of Panama. From several of the petty princes, 
who governed in the district adjacent to that 
gulf, he extorted provisions and gold by force 
of arms. Others sent them to him volunta- 
rily. To these acceptable presents, some 
of the caziques added a considerable quantity 
of pearls; and he learned from them, wili 
much satisfaction, that pearl oysters abounded 
in the sea which he had newly discovered. 
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LTHOUGH the Gentaos of In 
dia are amongst the gentlest of 
the human race, and particularly 
careful not to destroy animal 
life, the Mahomedan natives are 
by no means so scrupulous, but 
take a delight in those ferocious sports which 
once formed the chief amusement of the Ro- 
mans, and keep elephants, tigers, and other 
savage beasts, for the sake of seeing them tear 
each other in pieces, in an arena constructed 
for the purpose. The following description of 
one of these spectacles, will serve to give some 
insight into the character of a people who can 
take pleasure in such pastimes, reminding us 
in some respects of the bull, bear, and badger 
baiting of our ancestors. , May the progress 
of true religion and philosophy humanize and 
refine their tastes, as it has, in a degree, done 
ours, and cause them to prefer intellectual 
gratifications to the demoniacal satisfaction 
c2 6* (W) 
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afforded by the rage and sufferings even of 
brutes ! 

In front of an open building or banqueting 
room, called Sungi Baraderi, a space about 
fifty feet square was enclosed by a strong 
bamboo railing, to secure the spectators on 
the outside from danger, as it not unfrequently 
happens that a tiger, when pressed by his an- 
tagonist, attempts to leap over the barrier 
amongst the people. 

A tiger, which seemed, by his reluctance to 
leave his cage, to have a presentiment of the 
fate that awaited him, was at length driven 
from it by fire-works, — he took several turns 
round the arena, attentively regarding the 
crowd. On a buffalo being driven in, he ap- 
peared to shun the combat, and retired quietly 
into a corner. Recourse was again had to fire- 
works to compel him to the attack, but when- 
ever the buffalo advanced towards him, he re- 
tired and laid down. Seven other buffaloes 
were introduced, but nothing could overcome 
their reluctance to engage, and so cowardly 
was the tiger, that a dog which had been 
thrown into the arena, drove him from one 
corner to another by snarling at him. 

On an elephant being brought forward, the 
tiger uttered a cry of terror, and attempted to 
spring over the fence. Failing iii this, the ele- 
phant, urged on by his mohout or rider, made 
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up to him, and endeavoured to crush him by- 
kneeling on him, but the tiger by his agility 
avoided the danger, and ran to another part 
of the arena. No efforts of the mohout could 
induce the elephant to make a second attack : 
on the contrary, hastening to the gate, he 
forced his way through and retired, while the 
tiger, too much alarmed to take advantage of 
the opening, lay panting in a corner. A second 
elephant . was now introduced, which made 
a similar attack, with no better success, and 
the tiger sprang on his forehead, where he 
fixed by his teeth and claws. Stung with the 
pain of this infliction, the elephant dashed him 
with such violence to the ground, by a sudden 
jerk of his head, that he lay stunned and mo- 
tionless. The former, however, did not fol- 
low up his advantage, but rushed against the 
barrier, lifted^ up the whole frame work with 
his tusks, loaded as it was with spectators, 
and made his way through the people, who 
fled on all sides. The tiger was too much 
bruised to follow. 

How melancholy is it to reflect, that man 
appears to delight in blood and carnage. To 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, to defend their 
young, and to preveht encroachments on their 
territories, brutes will engage in sanguinary 
combat; but man alone tortures without pro- 
vocation, and for pleasure. Let us steadfastly 
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resist every temptation to cruelty, as the hear; 
is insensibly hardened, and the youth who 
takes delight in injuring even an insect, may 
by degrees, become a monster of barbarity. 
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AURELIA AND THl 




HE muslin torn, from tears of 
grief 
i^ la vain Aurelia sought relief; 
In sighs and plaints she pass'd 

the day; 
The tatter'd frock neglected 
lay; 
While busied at the weaving trade, 
A Spider heard the sighing maid, 
And kindly stopping in a trice, 
Thus offer'd (gratis) her advice :- 

"Turn, little Girl ! behold in me 
A stimulus to industry ; 
Compare your woes, my dear, with mine, 
Then tell me who should most repine : 
This morning, ere you'd left your room. 
The chambermaid's remorseless broom 
In one sad moment that destroyed. 
To build which thousands were employ' d ! 
The shock was great ; but as my life 
T saved in the relentless strife, 
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?^menting was in vain, 



ient went to work again, 
constant work, a day or more, 
y little mansion will restore : 
And if each tear which you have shed 
Had been a needle-full of thread, 
If every sigh of sad despair 
Had been a stitch of proper care, 
Closed would have been the luckless rent, 
Nor thus the day have been mispent," 
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FTER the battle of Issus, 
Alexander, after ^asiting the 
wounded, caused the last ho- 
nours to be paid to the dead, in 
the presence of the whole army 
drawn up in the most splendid 
order of battle. He treated the Persians of 
distinction in the same manner, and permitted 
Darius's mother to bury whatever persons she 
pleased, according to the customs and ceremo- 
nies practised in her country. After this, he 
sent a message to the queens informing them 
that he was coming to pay them a visit : and 
accordingly, commanding all his train to with- 
draw, he entered the tent, accompanied only 
by Hephaestion, who made so cautious and dis- 
creet a use of the liberty granted him, that he 
seemed to take it not so much out of inclina- 
tion, as from a desire to obey the king, who 
would have it so. They were both of the 
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same age, but Hephaestion was taller, so that 
the queens took him at first for the king, and 
paid him their respects as such. But some 
captive eunuchs pointing out Alexander, Sysi- 
gambis fell prostrate before him, and entreated 

Eardon for her mistake ; but the king raising 
er from the ground assured her that his friend 
also was an Alexander ; and, after comforting- 
her and her attendants, and assuring her that 
no part of the state she had formerly enjoyed 
should be withheld, he took the son of Darius, 
that was yet but a child, in his arms. The 
infant, without discovering the least terror, 
stretched out his arms to the conqueror, who 
being affected with its confidence, said to 
Hephaestion — " Oh ! that Darius had some 
share, some, portion of this infant's genero- 
sity." That he might prevent every suspi^ 
cion of design on the chastity of the consort 
of Darius, and, at the same time, remove 
every cause of fear or anxiety from her mind, 
he resolved never to visit her tent more, 
although she was one of the most engaging 
women of her time. This moderation, so 
very becoming in a royal conqueror, gave oc- 
casion to that noted observation of Plutarch, 
"That the princesses of Persia lived in an 
enemy's camp, as if they had been in some 
sacred temple, unseen, unapproached, and 
unmolested." Sysigambis was distinguished 
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by extraordinary marks of Alexander's favour: 
Darius himself could not have treated her 
with more respect than did that generous 
prince. He allowed her to regulate the fu- 
nerals of all the Persians of the royal family, 
who had fallen in battle ; and, through her 
intercession, he pardoned several of Darius's 
nobles, who had justly incurred his displeasure. 
This magnanimous conduct has done more 
honour to Alexander's character, than all his 
splendid conquests. The gentleness of his 
manners to the suppliant captives, his chastity 
and continence, when he had the power to 
enforce obedience, were setting an example to 
heroes, which it has been the pride of many 
since to imitate. 
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THE TYRANT AND THE 
PHILOSOPHER. 




1^ CERTAIN Indian tyrant be- 
?^^^S came hateful to his subjects 
Si^^ from his cruelty and lawless 
ft oppressions, and all advice 
^¥m "^h^^ offered was fatal to the 
? C^ adviser; when Sessa, a sage 
philosopher, undertook the perilous task of 
curing the tyrant of his hateful temper. For 
this purpose he invented the game of chess, 
wherein he shows the impotence of the king 
in that game, when unassisted by his subjects. 
The fame of this invention soon reached the 
tyrant's ears, as was intended, and he sent 
for Sessa to teach it to him, who instantly 
obeyed. 

In the course of the lesson, the despot's 
eyes were opened, and he congratulated him- 
self on being, as he imagined, his own disco 
verer of what was real wisdom. The game 
became his favourite Jmstime; he was attached 
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in friendship to the philosopher, and soon 
became a mUd and good sovereign. 

APPLICATION. 

That advice sinks deepest into our hearts 
which we gain by experience, or that we con- 
ceive to be the result of our own sagacity; and 
the ingenuity and the merit of the philosopher 
in the fable, are displayed in the artful manner 
he contrived to make the king conceive that it 
was himself alone, who discovered the whole- 
some lesson. 
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^ MONG the great men to whom 
we owe the resuscitation of sci- 
ence, Petrarch deserves the 
foremost place ; and his enthu • 
siastic attachment to this great 
cause constitutes his most just 
and splendid title to the gratitude of posterity. 
He was the votary of literature. He loved 
it with a perfect love. He worshipped it 
with an almost fanatical devotion. He was 
the missionary who proclaimed its discoveries 
to distant countries — the pilgrim, who travelled 
far and wide to collect its relics, — the hermit 
who retired to seclusion to meditate on its 
beauties, — the champion who fought its bat- 
tles, — the conqueror who, in more than a me- 
taphorical sense, led barbarism and ignorance 
in triumph, and received in the capitol the 
laurel which his magnificent victory had 
earned. 

Nothing can be conceived more affecting or 
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noble than that ceremony. The superb pa- 
laces and porticos, by which had rolled the 
ivory chariot of Marius and Caesar, had long 
moiUdered into dust. The laurelled fasces, 
the golden eagles, the shouting legions, the 
captives, and the pictured cities were indeed 
wanting to his victorious procession. The 
sceptre had passed away from Rome. But 
she still retained the mightier influence of an 
intellectual empire, and was now to confer the 

?rouder reward of an intellectual triumph* 
^o the man who had extended the dominion 
of her ancient language — who had erected the 
trophies of philosophy and imagination in the 
haunts of ignorance and ferocity — whose cap- 
tives were the hearts of admiring nations en- 
chained by the influence of his song — whose 
spoils were the treasures of ancient genius 
rescued from obscurity and decay, — the Eter- 
nal City oflFered the just and glorious tribute 
of her gratitude. Amidst the ruined monu- 
ments of ancient, and the infant erections of 
modem art, he who had restored the broken 
links between the two ages of human civilisa- 
tion, was crowned with the wreath which he 
had deserved from the moderns who owed to 
him their refinement — from the ancients who 
owed to him their fame. Never was a corona- 
tion so augast witnessed by Westminster oi 
Rheims. 
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i^ONOUR, Prudence and Plea- 
sure undertook to keep house 
together. Honour was to go- 
vern the family, Prudence to 
provide for it, and Pleasure to 
conduct its arrangements, 
time they went on exceedingly 
well, and with great propriety; but, after 
awhile. Pleasure getting the upper hand, be- 
gan to carry mirth to extravagance, and filled 
the house with gay, idle, riotous company, and 
the consequent expenses threatened the ruin 
of the establishment. Upon this Honour and 
Prudence, finding it absolutely necessary to 
break up the partnership, determined to quit 
the house, and leave Pleasure to go on her 
own way. 

This could not continue long, as she soon 
brought herself to poverty, and came a begging 
to her former companions, Honour and Pru- 
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dence, who had now settled together in another 
habitation. 

However, they would never afterwards 
admit Pleasure to be a partner in their 
househqld, but sent for her occasionally, 
on holydays, to make them merry, and in 
return, they maintained her out of their 
alms. 

APPLICATION. 

The wants of nature are few : it is the office 
of reason to regulate both the taste and the 
appetite ; and those who are governed by her 
laws, will be enabled to leave their wealth, 
their health, and their example, rich endow- 
ments to their heirs. 

All beyond enough is too much, all beyond 
nourishment is luxury, all beyond decency is 
extravagance. Intemperance has a smiling 
and alluring aspect, but a dreadful retinue; 
consisting of the whole asemblage of diseases ; 
for Death has been their cook, and has infused 
slow poison into every sauce. 

Luxury is to property,what a plague is to 
health; it is equally contagious, and equally 
destructive; it is the disease of which not only 
individuals, but the noblest monarchies and 
most flourishing states, have died; in conse- 
quence of which even the richest cities may 
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be reduced to misery, and the posterity of its 
citizens become as poor as their earliest an- 
cestors were, without their continence, indus- 
try or virtue. 
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DEATH OF SOCRATES. 




T length the fatal ship returned 
to Athens, which was, in a man- 
ner, the signal for the death of 
Socrates. The next day all his 
friends, except Plato, who was 
sick, repaired to the prison early 
in the morning. The jailor desired them to 
wait a little, because the eleven magistrates 
(who had the direction of the prisons) were at 
that time signifying to the prisoner, that he 
was to die the same day. Presently after 
they entered, and found Socrates, whose 
chains had been taken oflF, sitting by Xan- 
tippe his wife, who held one of his children in 
her arms. As soon as she perceived them, 
setting up great cries, sobbing and tearing her 
face and hair, she made the prison resound 
with her complaint. " Oh, my dear Socrates ! 
your friends have come to see you this day for 
the last time!'' He desired she might be taken 
away; and she was immediately carried home. 
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Socrates passed the rest of the day with 
his friends, and discoursed with them with his 
usual cheerfuhiess and tranquillity. The sub- 
ject of conversation was the most important, 
and adapted to the present conjuncture ; that is 
to say, the immortality of the soul. What gave 
occasion to this discourse was a question in- 
troduced in a manner by chance, Whether a 
true philosopher ought not to desire, and take 
pains to die ? This proposition, taken too li- 
terally, implied an opinion, that a philosopher 
might kill himself Socrates shows, that 
nothing is more unjust than this notion ; and 
that man, appertaining to God, who formed 
and placed him, with his own hand, in the 
post he possesses, cannot abandon it without 
his permission, nor depart from life, without 
his order. What is it, then, that can induce a 
philosopher to entertain this love for death ? 
It can be only the hope of that happiness, 
which he expects in another life : and that 
hope can be founded only upon the opinion of 
the souFs immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life 
in entertaining his friends upon this great and 
important subject; from which conversation 
Plato's admirable dialogue, entitled the Phae- 
don, is wholly taken. He explains to his 
friends all the arguments for believing the soul 
immortal, and refutes all the objections against 
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it, which are very nearly the same as are made 
at this day. 

When Socrates had done speaking, Crito 
desired him to give' him, and the rest of his 
friends, his last instructions in regard to his 
children and other affairs, that by executing 
them, they might have the consolation of 
doing him some pleasure. *' I shall recommend 
nothing to you this day," replied Socrates, 
" more than I have already done, which is to 
take care of yourselves. You cannot do your- 
selves a greater service, nor do me and my family 
a greater pleasure." Crito having asked him 
afterwards in what manner he thought fit to be 
buried : — "As you please," said Socrates, 
" if you can lay hold of me, and I escape not 
out of your hands." At the same time, looking 
on his friends with a smile, " I can never per- 
suade Crito, that Socrates is he who converses 
with you, and disposes the several parts of his 
discourse, for he always imagines that I am 
what he is going to see dead in a little while ; 
he confounds me with my carcass, and, there- 
fore, asks me how I would be interred." On 
finishing these words, he rose up, and went to 
bathe himself in a chamber adjoining. After 
he came out of the bath, his children were 
brought to him ; for he had three, two very 
little, and the other grown up. He spoke to 
them for some time, gave his orders to the * 
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women who took care of them, and then 
dismissed them. Being returned into his 
chamber, he laid himself down upon his bed. 

The servant of the eleven entered at the 
same instant, and having informed him that 
the time for drinking the hemlock was come, 
(which was at sunset,) the servant was so 
much afflicted with sorrow, that he turned his 
back, and fell a weeping. " See," said Socra- 
tes, *' the good heart of this man : Since my 
imprisonment, he has often come to see me, 
and to converse with me ; he is more worthy 
than all his fellows: how heartily the poor 
man weeps for me! This is a remarkable 
example, and might teach those, in an office, 
of this kind, how they ought to behave to all 
prisoners, but more especially to persons of 
merit, when they are so unhappy as to fall 
into their hands.'' The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what it was necessary for him 
to do? "Nothing more," replied the ser- 
vant, " than as soon as you have drunk oflf 
the draught, to walk about till you find your 
legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down 
upon your bed." He took the cup, without 
any emotion, or change in his colour or coun- 
tenance ; and, regarding the man with a steady 
and assured look — "Well," said he, "what 
say you of this drink; may one make a liba- 
tion out of it ?" Upon being told there was 
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only enough for one dose : — " At least," con- 
tinued he, " we may say our prayers to the 
gods, as it is our duty, and implore them to 
make our exit from this world, and our last 
stage happy, which is what I most ardently 
beg of tjiem." After having spoke these 
words, he kept silence for some time, and 
then drank off the whole draught, with an 
amazing tranquillity and serenity of aspect, 
not to be expressed or conceived. 

Till then, his friends, with great violence 
to themselves, had refrained from tears; but, 
after he had drank the potion, liiey were no 
longer their own masters, and wept abun- 
dantly. ApoUodorus, who had been in tear» 
almost the whole conversation, began then to 
raise great cries, and to lament with such 
excessive grief, as pierced tlie hearts of all 
that were present. Socrates alone remamed 
unmoved, and even reproved his friends, 
though with his usual mildness and good 
nature. " What are you doing?'' said he to 
them : " I wonder at you ! Oh ! what is be- 
come of your virtue ? Was it not for this I 
sent away the women, that they might not fall 
into these weaknesses ? for I have always heard 
you say, that we ought to die peaceably, and 
blessing the gods. Be at ease, I beg you, and 
show more constancy and resolution." He 
then obliged them to restrain their tears. 
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In the mean time he kept walking to and 
fro, and when he found his legs grow weary, 
he lay down uponv his hack, as he had heen 
directed. 

The poison then operated more and more. 
When Socrates found it hegan to gain upon 
the heart, uncovering his face, which had been 
covered, without doubt to prevent any thing 
from disturbing him in his last moments, — 
** Crito," said he, " we owe a cock to Escu- 
lapius : discharge that vow for me, and pray 
do not forget it:'' soon after which he breath- 
ed his last. Crito went to his body, and closed 
his mouth and eyes. Such was the end of 
Socrates, in the first year of the ninety-fifth 
Olympiad, and the seventieth of his age. 
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PERT Ape one day by chance 
made a visit to the habitations 
of the Beavers, who were all 
hard at work in their several 
departments ; and addressing 
one of those industrious ani- 
mals, who was busily employed in building a 
curious house for himself and his family, he 
began to make his impertinent and silly obser- 
vations on the most trivial things that occurred, 
until the Beaver, finding he could not go on 
with his work, while interrupted by this insig- 
nificant intruder, thus sharply reproved him : 
" Pray leave me," said he, ** to my labour; go 
pay your visits to such only who are as idle 
as yourself : at least, you should not take up 
the time of those to whom time is precious, 
and who make use of every moment to some 
good purpose : thus reducing them to a level 
with yourself." 
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APPLICATION. 

Le Joindre, an eminent French artist, had 
the following pithy sentence written over the 
door of his study : — " Les gens oisifs sont 
toujours importuns aux gens occupes*." 

Bad habits are as infectious as the plague. 
The idle make those idle with whom they 
associate : the vicious libertine debauches or 
corrupts the innocent mind till it becomes as 
depraved as its teacher ; the quarrelsome cre- 
ate broils wherever they intrude : gamesters 
make gamesters; and thieves make thieves. 
There is a tendency in nature to cause every 
thing where it is possible to produce its like- 
ness. 

* *' Those that ate idle are always troablesome to those that 
are occupied." 
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MONG the poets of the Au- 
gustan age, the first rank has 
been, by common consent, as- 
signed to Virgil. His tomb 
still remains near Naples, and 
is visited by all enlightened 
travellers, who hold the memory of the Man- 
tuan bard in veneration. 

This edifice appears to have been of a 
pjrramidal form, though the exact style of its 
architecture cannot, from the depredations of 
time, be distinctly ascertained. As it is so 
different from the general style of Italian 
structures of this kind, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was built by the direction of 
Virgil himself, who composed the following 
epiteph to be inscribed on it : 

Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuere; tenet nune 
Parthenope ; Cecini pascua, rura, duces. 

Which has been thus paraphrased : 

I axmg Flocks, TiUage, Heroes ; Mantua gave 
Me me^ Brundusium death, Naples a srave. 
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No vestige of this inscription remains ; but 
the tomb was some time since overshadowed 
by a laurel,^ emblem of the deathless lays of 
the poet. This has disappeared, but numerous 
plants, shrubs and wild flowers, still cluster 
around it, as if emulous of doing honour to 
the sacred ashes there inurned. 

Although nothing but standing on the spot 
itself where sleeps the mighty dead, can raise 
those emotions in the mind, at once so melan- 
choly and so pleasing, yet, as all cannot make 
it convenient to travel, who feel interested in 
monuments of antiquity, it is fortunate that 
by means of the ^rts of painting and engraving, 
they can be brought home, as it were, to their 
fire-sides, and many structures rescued from 
oblivion, which time, or the hand of innovation, 
has destroyed. 

Publius Virgilus Maro owed none of his 
fame to his noble birth, nor to his family con- 
nexions, his father having been a potter at 
Andes pear Mantua, where he was born in 
the year of Rome 686, and about 69 years 
before the Christian era. 

At an early age he left Mantua, where he 
had received the rudiments of his education, 
and studied at Cremona, at which place, when 
17 years old, he assumed the Toga Virilis, or 
manly gown. 

From Cremona he removed to Naples, 
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where he appHed closely to the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, physic, and the 
mathematics. Having become proficient in 
most of the liberal sciences, and in those ac- 
complishments which render learning attrac- 
tive, he repaired to Rome, where he was soon 
noticed by the great, and introduced to the 
munificent patron of literature, the emperor 
Augustus. 

Being of a sickly constitution and feeble 
habit of body, it is supposed that Virgil found 
the hurry and bustle of a court, and the close- 
ness of a crowded city, unfavourable to his 
health, as he soon left Rome for Naples. 

In this retirement he commenced his Bu- 
colics, the first of which is a tribute of grati- 
tude to Maecenas, for having procured him, by 
his interest, an exemption from the calamities 
inflicted by Augustus on the inhabitants of; 
Mantua and Cremona. 

After the battle of Philippi, which made 
Augustus and his colleagues masters of the 
Homan world, the soldiers who had gained 
him this victory, began to murmur for their 
pay. The treasury was exhausted, and no 
resource remained, but an act of tyranny and 
injustice. 

To appease their clamours, therefore, Au- 

Sstus distributed among them the lands of 
antua and Cremona, dispossessing the lawful 
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owners by force. Virgil was one of the suffer* 
ers. 

By the interest of Maecenas, however, his 
lands were restored, and he represents himself 
under the name of Tityxus, as reposing at ease 
under the shade of his own spreading beech, 
playing on his oaten reed, and singing the 
praises of Amaryllis, while his unhappy coun- 
trymen were abandoning their paternal home, 
and going into exile in distant and barbarous 
Qlimes. 

The gratitude expressed in this eclogue for 
this important favour, ingratiated him still 
farther with Augustus, who distinguished him 
by mauy marks of favour, and determined to 
employ his poetic genius in the service of his 
country. 

In consequence of the civil wars which had 
desolated Italy, and many otber countries sub- 
ject to the Roman power, scarcity, and even 
1)artial famine, ensued. The lands lay until- 
ed, and a sort of apathy prevailed among the 
great, who gave no encouragement to agricul- 
ture, by which alone the evil could be re- 
moved. 

To introduce among them, therefore, a taste 
for this valuable art, Maecenas was directed 
to engage Virgil in composing a poem in praise 
of the labour of the field, which should not 
only be calculated to rouse their dormant ein- 
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ergies, but afford them rules and instructions 
for the exertion of them. 

Virgil appears to have readily undertaken 
the task assigned him, and it is unnecessary to 
say how well he executed it. The Georgics 
still remain to prove him to have been, not 
only an exquisite poet, but a good practical 
husbandman. The design for which they were 
written was fully answered; the practice of 
agriculture acquired new charms ; Italy began> 
to put on a new face, and plenty gradually re- 
sumed its reign in this happy climate. 

Had Virgil produced no other work than 
his Bucolics and Georgics, his fame would: 
have stood on an everlasting pedestal : but he 
meditated greater things; no less than an Epic 
poem, which should successfully vie with the 
Iliad of Homer. 

The subject he chose was a happy one ; it 
described the destruction of Troy, the wander- 
ings of ^neas, from whom the Romans fan- 
cied themselves descended, and his arrival in 
Italy. Its principal design was, no doubt, ta 
add to the reputation of the author ; its secon- 
dary purpose, to reconcile the Romans to the- 
government of Augustus. 

This poem cost him many years of labour^ 
yet at his death it had not received its final 
polish. Virgil wrote for immortality, and 
therefore laboured to render his performance 
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SO perfect, as to ensure the accomplishment of 
Shis hopes. The first six books occupied his 
^attention above seven years, during which he 
.kept secret the progress he had made. 

At length, in compliance vrith the wishes of 
Augustus, and his sister Octavia, he consented 
to read a portion of his poem in their hearing, 
'The part he chose as most likely to interest 
them, was the sixth book, which describes 
jEneas's visit to the shades. 

Marcellus, the son of Octavia, an exceeding- 
ly promising youth, whom Augustus designed 
for his heir, having died not long before, V ir- 
gil represents ^neas as having met with his 
shade in the Elysian Fields, many ages before 
his real appearance upon earth, who, after 
apostrophizing him in strains of the highest 
j)anegyric, suddenly exclaims, — 

*' Hea miserande puer ! si qua fata aspera rompas^ 
Tu Marcellas esis." 

** Ah hapless youth ! if thoa canst burst the bonda 
Of rigorous fate, thou shah be a Marcellus." 

The imperial auditors, on hearing these 
praises so artfully and unexpectedly applied to 
their beloved Marcellus, were deeply affected ; 
Augustus burst into tears, and Octavia fainted. 
On her recovery, she presented the gratified 
poet with a donaticHi worthy of the sister of 
Angiiatus, 
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When the jEneid was brought to a conclu- 
sion, but without the final polish, Virgil re- 
solved on making the tour of Greece, and to 
employ his leisure in correcting this masterly- 
work. At Athens he met Augustus returning 
victorious from the east, and thinking it his 
duty to accompany him into Italy, he set out 
on his return accordingly. 

His naturally feeble constitution could not, 
however, bear up under the fatigues of travel ;' 
so that on his voyage, he was seized with a 
severe disease, which terminated fatally on his 
arrival at Brundusium, in the 52d year of his 
age. 

So anxious was Virgil that nothing of his 
should descend to posterity in an imperfect 
state, that he gave orders for committing the 
jEneid, which had not undergone its final 
revisal, to the flames. But Augustus, unwil- 
ling that the world should be deprived of such 
a treasure, forbade this, and committed the 
care of publishing it to Tuca and Varius, with 
strict orders to make no additions to, nor al- 
teration in, the original. 

The high estimation in which Virgil was 
held by his contemporaries, may be gathered 
from his living in friendship with the greatest 
men of the age, and from the circumstance 
of the whole audience rising, on his entering 
the, theatre, to do him honour. 
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J^ COUPLE of thieves, knowing 
of a calf that was kept in an 
ox's stall, had determined to 
steal it away in the dark, and 
accordingly appointed the hour 
of midnight, for meeting at a 
place to accomplish their evil designs; one 
of them was to keep watch on the outside, 
whilst the other was to go into the stall, and 
lift the calf out of the window. 

On the night proposed, they accordingly 
went to the place ; and one of them entered 
the window of the ox's stall, whilst he that 
remained on watch, not without much fear of 
detection, desired his companion to make as 
much haste as possible ; but he that was within 
answered, that the animal was so heavy and 
unmanageable, that he could not lift him from 
the ground, much less to the window : the 
other's impatience now increasing by the de- 
lay, he began to swear at him for his clujnsy 
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awkwardness, and at last told him to give the 
business up, if he could not accomplish it 
quickly, and make the best of his way out of 
the stall ; for, if they remained in this manner 
till daylight, they should certainly be discover- 
ed. The other with many oaths replied, that he 
believed it was the devil himself he had to deal 
with ; for, said he," I cannot. now even get out 
myself, he has got such fast hold of me." — The 
companion, no longer being able to stay with 
safety, ran oflf and left him to his fate. 

The fact was this ; the calf had been re- 
moved from the stall, soon after the thieves 
had seen it there, to make room for a bear that 
had been brought into the town as a show ; 
and it was this great beast that the thief had 
the misfortune to encounter, and who kept 
hugging him till the morning, when he was 
discovered by^ the master of the bear, and 
taken to prison. 

APPLICATION. 

The innumerable dangers which attend the 
wicked are such as make an honest man shud- 
der at the thought. There are not only those 
from the law and the enmity of mankind to- 
wards them, but dangers surround them on 
every side, from the perilous situations in 
which they are perpetually placed. 
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THE THIEVES AND THE BEAK. 



Strange ! that men should give up safety, 
tranquillity and a good name, for danger, 
trouble and infamy; preferring idleness and 
dissipation for a short period, accompanied 
with shame and disease, to that wholesome 
labour which brings with it opulence, health, 
and most commonly long life. A knave may 
gain more^han aji honest man for a day, but 
the honest man will gain more than the knave 
in a year. 
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NIGHTINGALE. 




NCE on a time a meeting took 
place between a Nightingale 
and a Kingfisher ; the Nightin- 
gale was somewhat humbled at 
sight of the green and gilded 
plumage of this dazzling bird, 
80 much superior to that of his own homely 
colour; when the vain Kingfisher, with all 
the hauteur of one conscious of possessing the 
charms of outward beauty, treated the Night^ 
ingale with such airs of pride, as forced from 
that gentle bird this reflection : " I grant, my 
friend, that the splendour of your plumage is 
far above my humble appearance, and I must, 
of course, grant you the claim to the admi- 
ration pf all beholders ; but let it be, at the 
same time, remembered, that your powers of 
captivating attract the eye alone, and that 
your fi^re skini when taken off and stuffed 
witb taw, 13 a9 amply gratifying to all who 
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see it, as it was when occupied by your living 
self, as in that consisted all your vaunted im- 
portance; whilst I, as a compensation for my 
plain and humble garb, can give notes of such 
sweet melody, that all who hear feel an earnest 
desire to retain me as their companion, and 
ever listen to my song with new delight, and 
would regret my death as a diminution of their 
pleasure. '* 

APPLICATION. 

It is virtue alone which can add new soft- 
ness to female captivations, and even beauti- 
fies beauty. Colours artfully spread upon can- 
vass, may entertain the eye, but not aflfect the 
heart ; and she who takes all care to add to 
her outward attractions, may be allowed to 
amuse as a picture, but not to triumph as a 
friend. It is not the form of features alone 
that will delight for any length of time, but 
the lustre of the mind which shines, animates, 
and gives them their power of vanquishing. 
Without this irradiating power, the proudest 
fair one ought to know, whatever may be told 
her to the contrary, that the most regular 
features are uninformed and dead. 

How much nobler is the contemplation of 
beauty heightened by virtue ! it then commands 
imr esteem and love, whilst it attracts our ad- 
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miration; but the charms of the coquette, 
when compared with the real loveliness of 
innocence, truth, and good humour, are spirit- 
less and cold. 
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THE ELEPHANT AND THE WOLF. 




N artful rogue of a Wolf came 
to a stately Elephant and hum* 
hly hegged to he received as 
one of his dependants, imagin- 
ing it might he of some advan- 
tage to him to he in the retinue 
of such a nohle protector ; hut the sagacious 
Elephant, who well ksew lihe vile nature of 
the animal, plainly told him tibat he had heen 
credihly informed of his hlood-thirsty charac- 
ter. This made the Wolf priek up his ears, 
and he most earnestiiy pray«d that his excel- 
lency the Elephant would inform him what 
secret enemy had thus traduced his character. 
" Why, then, to he short with you,'* said the 
Elephant, *^ I must say that I gained the 
information from your own mouth; for, at 
this present moment, I see it is all hesmeared 
with hlood." After rieceiving this answer, of 
course, the Wolf withdrew with all conve* 
nient speed. 
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APPLICATION. 

It is in vain for a rogue in grain to pass 
himself oflf as an honest man. It may he 
discovered in his countenance, even hefore we 
are* acquainted with his actions. Nature 
seems to have put a stamp on such characters, 
to forewarn us of our danger, like the noise in 
the tail of the rattlesnake ; so you may know 
ia sot hy the scent of his hreath. 
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H ! who is she that sits and 

weeps, 
And gazes on the narrow 

mound ? — 
that fresh grave her true 

love sleeps, 
Her heart lies with him in the ground ; 
She heeds not, while her babe, at play, 
Plucks the frail flowers that gaily bloom 
And casts them, as they fade away, 
In garlands on its father's tomb : 
— Unconscious where its father lies, 
" Sweets to the sweet !" the prattler cries : 
Ah ! then she starts, looks up, her eyes overflow 
With all a mother's love, and all a widow's wo. 

Again she turns away her head. 
Nor marks her infant's sportive air, 
Its cherub cheeks all rosy red. 
Its sweet blue eyes and yellow hair : 
Silent she turns away her head, ^^t 
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Nor dares behold that happy face, 

Where smile the features of the dead 

In lineaments of fairy grace : ] 

In which at once, with transport wild. 

She sees her husband and her child ; 

Ah ! then her bosom burns, her eyes o'erflow 

With all a mother's love, and all a widow's wa 

And still I find her sitting here, 
Though dark October frowns on all ; 
And from the lime trees, rustling near, 
The scattered leaves around her fall : 
O then it charms her inmost soul. 
It suits the sadness of her mind 
To watch the clouds of autumn roll, 
And listen to the evening wind ; 
. In every shadow, every blast, 
The spirits of enjoyments passed 
She sees, she hears; — ah! then her eyes 

o'erflow 
Not with a mother's love, but with a widow^s 

wo. 

The peasant dreads the driving storm. 

Yet pauses as he hastens by, 

Views the pale ruin of her form, 

The desolation of her eye. 

Beholds her babe for shelter creep 

Behind the gravestone's dreary shade, , 

Where all its father's wishes sleep, , 
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And all its mother's hopes are laid; 
Remembering then his own heart' s joy„ 
A rosy wife, a blooming boy, 
" O God !" he sighs, " when I am thus laid low. 
Must my poor partner feel a widowed mother's 

fie gently stretches out his arm, 
And calls the babe in accents mild; 
The mother shrieks with strange alarm, 
And snatches up her weeping child : 
She thought that voice of tender tone^ 
Those accents soft, endearing, kind, 
Came from beneath the hollow stone f 
He marks the wandering of her mind. 
And musing on his happier lot 
Seeks the warm comforts of his cot. 
He meets his wife; — ah ! then his eyes o'erflow;* 
She feels a mother's love, nor dreads a widow's 
woJ 

The storm retires ; — and hark ! the bird, 
The lonely bird of autumn's reign, 
From yonder waving elm is heard ; 
O what a wild and simple strain ! 
See the delighted mourner start. 
While robin red-breast's evening song 
Pours all its sweetness through her heart. 
And soothes her as it trills along : 
Then gleams her eye ; her fancy hears 
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The warbled music of the spheres ; 
She clasps her babe ; she feels her bosom glow^ 
And in the mother's love forgets the widow's 
wo. 

Go to thine home, forsaken fair ! 

Go to thy solitary home : 

Thou lovely pilgrim ! in despair 

To thy saint's &ine no longer roam ; 

He rests not here;— thy sours ddight 

Attend where'er tiiy footsteps tread ; 

He watches 'm the depths of night, 

A jgiia;rdiaa a^gel round tby 1^, 

And still a father, fofidly kind, 

Loves the dear pled^ he left behind ; 

Behold that plecj^e I — then cease tJby tear« to 

flow, 
A&d in the sftoth^'s love forget tbe widow's 

wo. 
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|HIS is the month, and this the 
happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's 

Eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin 
-^.^ ^^.^^ mother horn, 

Our great redemption from ahove did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 

.That he our deadly forjfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace/ 

That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven's high council 

table t^ 

To sit the midst of Trinal Unity; >xS 
He laid aside ; and, here with us to he, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal 
clay. 
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Say, heavenly Muse ! shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the infant God ? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode, 
Now while the heaven, by the sun's team 
untrod. 
Hath took no print of the approaching light. 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squad- 
rons bright? 

See, how from far, upon the eastern road, 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet. 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the angel choir 
Proia out his secret altar toueh'd with hal- 
low'd fire. 
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XIO is a most lovely island 
(the Chios of the ancients) in 
the Grecian Archipelago. Its 
climate is delightful, its soil 
fertile, producing the most de- 
licious fruits and fragrant flow* 
ers. Its capitol, named also Scio, is handsome 
and well-built, and its vicinity ornamented 
with the villas and gardens of many wealthy 
merchants, who once resided here in great 
splendour and luxury. Alas! how has the 
scene been changed. They who once enjoyed 
all the luxuries that wealth could purchase, or 
this delightful climate furnish — who were hap- 
py in the bosom of their families, and sur- 
rounded with every thing that could render 
life desirable — have either been cruelly slaugh- 
tered, or become wretched slaves or miserable 
outcasts ,wandering without a home or without 
the means of subsistence. A heart of sensibil- 
ity must bleed at the recital of the horrors wit- 
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nessed by this once happy island; horrors, 
from which it will take many years to recover, 
and which will remain on record as another 
lamentable proof of the depravity of man, and 
of the savage nature of civil war. 
, So fearful were the inhabitants of Scio of 
losing the gratifications they enjoyed, and so 
effeminate had luxury rendered these wealthy 
islanders, that liberty had no charms for them, 
and the calls of their fellow-countrymen to 
join them in the glorious struggle for freedom, 
were disregarded. Indeed, so ably had they 
managed to avoid every appearance of dis* 
affection to their masters the Turks, that the 
Ottoman fleet never molested them, till, on 
one unfortunate occasion, a tumultuary rabble 
joined the forces of a Greek leader, who land- 
ed with a small body of troops, besieged and 
took the citadel, and put the Turkish garrison 
and inhabitants to the sword. 

Scarcely was this tragedy completed when 
the Ottoman fleet entered the harbour, and 
the Greek troops unable to cope with so formi- 
dable an armament, fled and left the island to 
its fate. Although the principal inhabitants 
had taken no part in the outrage, they were 
aware of their danger, and instantly repaired 
on board the ship of the Capitan Pacha, ma- 
king the most solemn protestations of their 
innocence, and of their fidelity to the Porte. 
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They were received with great civility and 
their fears quieted by the admirars expressing 
himself ready to forgive all tiiat had passed, 
and ordering coffee and other refreshments. 
Lulled thus into a fatal security, the Pacha 
landed his troops, consisting of about six 
thousand men, without opposition. Imme- 
diately the work of death began — no distinc- 
tion was made — the innocent were confounded 
in one indiscriminate slaughter, and the Turks, 
when weary with their sanguinary work, would 
coolly sheath their bloody sabres, sit beneath 
the shades of the stately trees, take their pipes 
and converse with the utmost indifference, or 
take a nap and then rise refreshed, and renew 
their horrid employment I No attention was 
paid to the most earnest protestations of inno- 
cence nor supplications for mercy. Neither 
the silver hairs of age nor the blooming cheeks 
of beauty, wrought compassion in the hearts 
of their barbarous foe. Shrieks of agony and 
shouts of exultation were mingled in horrid 
dissonance. On every side were seen trem- 
bling fugitives pursued by the ferocious mur- 
derers, who stabbed children in the arms of 
their mothers, cut down with their remorseless 
weapons the aged sire and the hapless youth, 
vainly endeavouring to ward off the blow each 
from the other — and exulting monsters trium- 
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phantly exhibiting the heads of their victims 
dripping with gore ! 

Nor when the shades of night, and the 
weariness of the assassins, gave a short respite 
to the wretched Sciots, was the scene less 
appalling. Bloody corpses were scattered 
over the velvet lawns; among the orange 
groves, and in the most magnificent apart- 
ments, as well as in the lowly cottages ; and 
the plailitive lament of heart-broken relatives 
over the bodies of the slain, and the shudder- 
ing cry of despair uttered by those who knew 
that inevitable death awaited them at the return 
of day, — ^were as distressing and heart-sicken- 
ing as the tumult and agonizing shrieks tiiat 
accompanied the scene of blood and carnage. 
Daily was the butchering renewed, whilst any 
victims remained. Some had the good fortune 
to escape beyond the barrier of the rocky 
mountains, or into the boats and vessels that 
were oflf their coast. But their fate was little 
to be envied — without a home, without friends, 
almost without food, many perished from 
fatigue and famine, while the survivors, bereft 
of every thing they held most dear, suffered 
the miseries of present privation, and the 
agonies arising from the recollection of what 
they once were. Twenty thousand are com- 
puted to have perished in this massacre. 

When will the happy tune arr^e J^^ men, 
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instead of glorying in the destruction of their 
fellow creatures, shall heartily join in promot- 
ing each other's felicity, when there shall he 
no national antipathies, no religious differences^ 
but all shall unite in the worship of one God^ 
and in Idnd offices to one another? 
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